Introduction

of political pamphleteers; and almost daily, at night or
early in the morning, often in bed, when he had cast off
the social round, business of state, or pamphleteering for
the Tory administration, he wrote in the form of a diary,
never intended for the light of day, those letters to two
spinster ladies in Dublin, which are now of greater human
and historical interest than the formal tracts in which he
narrated the events of the four last years of Queen Anne's
reign.
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It is noteworthy that, if these intimate letters were
written without thought of publication, Swift was con-
scious, as he wrote, of the part he played in national
events, of the value of his daily commentary on men and
affairs. Further, he knew that one of the two ladies,
reading these letters in her simple Dublin lodgings, would
be interested and could understand.1
In 1710 Swift was not distinguished by outstanding
social or ecclesiastical position.  If we consider his great
gifts he had been slow to make a name; he had failed to
find the road to fortune; and he was fated through life to
disappointment. But from early years he was acquainted
with statesmen and the turn of public events, for he had
lived with Sir William Temple, the retired diplomat.
1 hen and later he met and conversed with men who
played their part in the conduct of affairs.   The letters
which compose the Journal are not to be understood
unless we keep Swift's youthful experience in mind and
the value at which he rated his own comprehension of
party and foreign politics.  The age of Queen Anne was
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Church and State, and severed friendships. The frequent
references in the Journal to the chilling effect of party